











The love of our neighbor less fortunate than ourselves is the test of our love of God. As He has made cir 
& souls, so also has He made the souls of all men. As He wills that we be saved, so He wills that all be saved. 















MARYKNOLL is an Ameri- 


can founda- 
tion for foreign missions. ® Cen- 
tral headquarters are at Mary- 
knoll, New York. Preparatory 
seminaries for the training of 
missioners are maintained in 
various sections of the country. 
@ The Maryknoll Fathers were 
established by the hierarchy of 
the United States as the na- 
tional society for foreign mis- 
sions, and authorized by Pope 
Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 1911. 
Maryknollers are laboring 
among 30,000,000 non-Christian 
souls: in Bolivia, South Amer- 
ica; in seven large areas of the 
Orient—in South China, Japan, 
Manchukuo, and Korea; and 
also in the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. ® Our legal 
title is “Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America, In- 
corporated.” Our post office 
address is Maryknoll, N. Y. 
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LATEST NEWS 
OF MARYKNOLLERS 
IN THE WAR ZONES 


Another stirring month has passed. The following notes indicate how world 
events have affected our Maryknoll missions. 


SOUTH CHINA The 129 Maryknol!l missioners on the South China mainland have 

adjusted themselves to the new situation and, cut off from the out- 
side world except for wireless, are carrying on much as usual. Through our wartime 
procure in Chungking comes the following cable: “Banks pay no American dollars, 
only official exchange which nets one-third cut over normal return. Inflation prices 
are third greater. Each of four missions badly needs $2,000 monthly increase to meet 
extraordinary calls of charity and other war needs. Father Sweeney requests $6,000 
leprosarium upkeep. Can use $4,000 Mass stipends monthly for Chinese priests and 
others isolated by war.” Thus war conditions increase Maryknoll’s South China 
needs to $26,000 a month. We still lack news of Father Cairns of Worcester, Mass. 


HONG Kona = Lhe house of the Maryknoll Fathers at Stanley has been taken over 

by the Japanese gendarmery, while the convent of the Maryknoll 
Sisters in Kowloon is now a military hospital. Father Toomey, Maryknoll’s repre- 
sentative in Hong Kong, has rented a separate house for the Sisters, who were 
reported some months ago as confined to the American Club. The eight new Mary- 
knoll priests are studying Chinese. The Sisters are making a hit teaching hundreds 
of interned children. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS “ Manila Maryknoller, Father William Cummings of San 

Francisco, was requisitioned by the Army as a chaplain and 
was at Base Hospital No. 2, when Bataan Peninsula fell. Three Maryknoll priests 
were in Cebu during the attack on the city. No adverse report has been received 
regarding the other Maryknollers in the islands. 


JAPAN Eleven of the 13 Maryknollers in Kyoto are interned, Fathers Byrne of 
Washington, D. C., and Morris of Fall River, Mass., not being included. 


korea No word has come through as yet from the 45 Maryknoll priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters in northern Korea. 


MANCHUKUO = __ hrough the Swiss Government and our State Department, we have 

further assurance that Maryknoll missioners in Manchukuo are in 
good health and are well regarded by the local authorities. It is particularly in- 
teresting that the mission property has been recognized as belonging to the Catholic 
Church in Manchukuo and hence is not to be confiscated. 


PaciIFic coast _5¢ Maryknoll mission in Los Angeles was used by the Govern- 
ment for the enrollment of some 30,000 Japanese antecedent to 
their evacuation. The Maryknollers in Los Angeles and Seattle have won the praise 
of Archbishop Cantwell and Bishop Shaughnessy for their devotion to their 
Japanese flocks and to all Coast Japanese during these difficult months. 
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Tere are beautiful cities, but there are also jungles, in 
South America. Bolivia has both. On Easter Sunday, 
1942, the first group of Maryknollers left for the Bolivian 
lowlands. Twenty-four years ago, when the first Mary- 
knollers went to China, the world was at war. This Easter 
Day, as our vanguard turned southward, the world was 
again—or still ?—at war. 

In 1918, Maryknoll’s first toddling steps joined effort 
with Catholic Europe for the conversion of the Far East. 
Now, Maryknoll has drawn up in the rear of the great 
Spanish missioners and heroes who, in their day, handled 
a hemisphere as if it were a hamlet. 

Both mission groups left Maryknoll as apostles of 
peace and of hope undying in a dying world. 

Archbishop Spellman, who, Easter Sunday notwith- 
standing, drove from New York to our hilltop to preside 
at the ceremony of departure, revealed in words of deep 
feeling the meaningfulness of this latest and newest Mary- 
knoll leave-taking : “Every time one of these departures, 
poignant as they are, every time one of these ceremonies 
is repeated, it is the carrying out of the charter of the 
Catholic Church. To every priest and to every Catholic 
that mission message was given, down through the ages. 
to continue until the end of time.” 

The group assigned to Bolivia this year totals twenty. 
and of this number three were chosen to lead the way. 
Father Alonso E. Escalante, of New York, the Superior, 
is accompanied by Father Raymond J. Bonner, of South 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and Father Thomas J. Danehy, 
of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Father Escalante is a young-old missioner from Man- 
chukuo. Born in Yucatan of Spanish stock, he has spoken 
Spanish from childhood. It is a valuable asset now, for. 
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though Indian dialects are spoken, Spanish is the chief 
language of the new mission. In his previous missionary 
labors Father Escalante served as pioneer, builder, and 
administrator, and now this experience will stand him 
in good stead. 

Father Bonner, since his‘ordination in 1939, has been 
a busy apostle of the mission message in schools and 
churches of New York and its neighborhood. He is an 
alumnus of Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Mary- 
land. Father Danehy was originally destined to study at 
Rome after his ordination in 1939, but the war brought 
a change in his assignment. He has been a professor of 
physical sciences at Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, 
Pennsylvania. 

With this trio went also the father of the flock, Bishop 
Walsh, who will accompany the group to Bolivia. He 
hopes to return to the Knoll by summer. 

The many Maryknoll friends who hurried over the 
roads to be with us witnessed a ceremony in whose 
traditional spirit countless foreign missioners have left 
their own native lands. 

Reverend Philip E. Donahue, a warm and true friend 
among Philadelphia’s pastors, former Spiritual Director 
at Overbrook Seminary, was the guest speaker. “Mary- 
knoll missioners,” he explained (and may his words be 
ever true!) “like the Apostles, are missioners of giving— 


Assignment: From Mary’s Knoll to Mary’s River 





looking for nothing, seeking no recompense, asking for no bene- 
fit in any material way. They go to exhaust themselves for 
the mission of Christ. Though they go not for material bene- 
fit for America, yet no greater benefit can come to the 
United States than through their work.” 
This was an apt sentiment to express, for it anticipated 
the principal theme of Bishop Walsh’s address. 
“We are going to South America as missioners,” 
said the Bishop in almost a warning tone, “but we are 
not going as exponents of any so-called North 
American civilization. We will endeavor to preach 
the Catholic Faith in areas where priests are 
scarce and mission work is needed; but, as re- 
gards the elements of true civilization, we ex- 
pect to receive as much as we have to give. We 
are going to a continent that is largely 
Catholic, and we expect to tell our people 
that they have always possessed, at least 
in germ, the true ideals and the correct 
philosophy of life. We hope to share 
this heritage with them. 
“If we are instrumental in bring- 
ing the two continents closer to- 
gether, it will be through the 
Catholic Faith. The spirit of 
Christ makes a good meeting 


“Our glorious Pontiff, Pius XII, 

commissions Maryknoll, one of the 

flying squadrons of the Church, to turn 

to the southern end of the world,” from 
the address of the Rev. Philip E. Donahue. 


ground for the nations. And we are becoming convinced—as we view the sea of 
troubles that engulfs us today—that it is the only true and solid meeting ground 
for the divided nations of the world. 

“Bolivia, our new country, without even having seen you, we give you our 
hearts—and we expect to add our lives—to be spent for your people and for 
Christ.” 

Bishop Walsh thanked Archbishop Spellman for “giving us the gift of his time 
—precious moments snatched from his own tremendously busy day.” The Arch- 
bishop gave the compliment a deft and beautiful turn in an address which we 
shall long cherish for its warmth and glow. 

“While Bishop Walsh in his graciousness,” he said. “has thanked me for 
coming here today, I wish to tell him that it is I who thank Maryknoll for the 
inspiration and for the grace of this moment. There are troubles and worries 
in a Bishop’s routine existence, but all those concerns of a worldly nature vanish 
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Archbishop Spellman— 
enthusiastic, joyous 


on an occasion such as this, when the realities of the 
divine vocation of Christ come into our souls. 

“Never have I heard or read a more beautiful and 
more simple declaration of our purpose as priests, as 
Catholics, as Americans, in this present situation, than 
from the lips of Maryknoll’s Superior. I have been en- 
thralled this afternoon, because I have thought of the 
history of Maryknoll—and of the conquests of Mary- 
knoll’s sons. I have thought of Maryknollers, including 
the revered and sainted founders, whom I was privileged 
to have known personally, and—with the background of 
Maryknoll—of those other missioners, missioners whom 
I know, and who are at present, if still alive, among the 
dangers of death that are awaiting those in the Far East. 

“Memories, too, I have of South America and of 
Bolivia, called up by that eloquent, never-to-be-forgotten, 
climactic apostrophe of Bishop Walsh to Bolivia. I have 
been in Bolivia, and it has been my privilege to have 
seen other American missioners—the Jesuits in Chile, 
the Redemptorists in the interior of Brazil, and the Sa- 
lesians in the Argentine. I know that the people of South 
America, in accordance with the concept of Bishop 
Walsh, welcome their brethren in Christ from above 
Panama, as they come only in the name of Christ, to 





bring Christ closer to the greater number of souls. 

“Archbishop Hughes, in time of trouble and of stress, 
went to a Latin-American country, Mexico, to ask for 
help from the Catholics to build St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Besides help, he received also from the Bishops of Mex- 
ico the gift of a ring as a memorial of his visit. Symbolical 
of that occasion, and reminiscent of it, in venerated 
memory of Archbishop Hughes, and in recognition of 
the help that the Latin-American countries have given 
to us, I feel this afternoon that the United States is 
making another great payment to our Latin-American 
sister countries—a payment of Catholicism which the 
South American missioners brought to our land. 

“In the ceremony of departure this afternoon, there 
was sung, and beautifully so, the Benedictus. Some day 
that Benedictus will be sung over these missioners and 
over us, for it is also the hymn of leave-taking for a de- 
parting soul. May Almighty God grant that the same 
sentiments of devotion and apostleship that burn in the 
hearts of our brothers, and in our hearts also, continue 
to burn, and continue to bless us until our final Benedic- 
tus, as the gates of heaven open and we receive the reward 
of faithful apostles in our Master’s service.” 

Among those who joined us in the farewell were a 
number of notables, some of them prominent in intra- 
hemisphere relations. There was Postmaster General 
Frank Walker, and his son from Notre Dame; Dr. Theo- 
dore Hartman, Consul General of Bolivia ; Dr. Abel Cruz 
Santos, Consul General of Colombia; Dr. Gonzales, for- 
mer American Minister to Ecuador and Venezuela; Dr. 
J. E. Zalles, former Bolivian Ambassador to the United 
States; James F. Roche, Director of Public Relations ; 
Richard Patee, of the Spanish-American State Depart- 
ment; Roberto Unanue, head of the CBS Spanish De- 
partment; Dromides de Pereyra, well-known South 
American journalist; and others. 

Bolivia! Without having seen you, we give you our 
hearts ; we add our lives for your people and for Christ. 


A smile before the adios. Father Esca- 
lante finds a last moment with his sister. 
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The majority of this group will leave for Bolivia during 1942. 


LETTERS 


“T was very happy to hear that the 
Holy See has requested Maryknoll to 
accept a mission territory in South 
America and that you will be able to 
accede to this request of the Holy 
Father. 

“T am sure that the excellent work 
already done by the Maryknoll mis- 
sioners in the Far East will be con- 
tinued with God’s help in South 
America. 

“T was very glad to hear that, des- 
pite the many obstacles and hin- 
drances which have arisen in these 
days, the work of Maryknoll is con- 
tinuing so well in China. Accept my 
most cordial best wishes.” 

®WILLIAM CARDINAL O’CONNELL, 
Archbishop of Boston 


“I am glad you are sending priests 
to South America; they are badly 
needed there and should reap a great 
harvest. 

“God will bless you and your con- 
gregation for this noble act.” 

*D. CarpinaL DouGHERTY, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 


“I wish to unite with the Mary- 
knoll family in thanking God for the 
new mission territory assigned to it 
in northern Bolivia. 

“That your Fathers are going to 
an undeveloped region at the head- 
waters of the Amazon, where an In- 
dian population and primitive condi- 
tions will put the missionary spirit 


to a real test, will be a source of satis- 
faction, not only to the members of 
your Society but to its friends and 
benefactors.” 
*Joun T. McNicHotas, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati 


“Let me congratulate you on 
Maryknoll’s new venture in South 
America. Such an assignment pre- 
sents opportunity for fruitful mis- 
sionary efforts and the prospect of 
a valuable by-product that touches 
the Church very closely. Best wishes 
for the same success in this new field 
as your work has had in the Far 
East.” 

*Epwarp Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit 


“TI am delighted beyond measure 
that the Holy See has requested 
Maryknoll to accept a mission terri- 
tory in northern Bolivia, where the 
population is largely Indian ; and that 
you have taken over added responsi- 
bility in the Province of Hunan, in 
territory formerly occupied by Ital- 
ian Franciscans.” 

*Joun J. Mitty, 
Archbishop of San Francisco 


“Thank you very much for send- 
ing the information about the new 
mission territory assigned to the 
Maryknoll Fathers. This is not alone 
a happiness to your community, but 
a healthy reflection on the American 
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priesthood—that we are adapted to 

and capable of such a mission.” 
*Joun J. CANTWELL, 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 


“In Bolivia you will do the same 
blessed work that you are doing on 
your other missions. It will be diffi- 
cult work, and out of it God will get 
souls and saints. 

“I think all of us are praying for 
your missioners in Japan and Korea 
and begging God to give them 
strength and from out of their 
sacrifices to give a victory to Holy 
Church.” 


*SAMUEL A. STRITCH. 
Archbishop of Chicago 


“It pleased me very much that a 
new assignment has been given to 
Maryknoll. I take it as another bless- 
ing on your work that you should re- 
ceive this recognition from the Holy 
Father. 

“Tt is good to me to see the fine 
spirit in which this task is accepted, 
and I am sure that it will mean God’s 
continued blessing on your Society.” 

*#JosePH E. RITTER, 
Archbishop of Indianapolis 


“It was a source of genuine spiri- 
tual joy to learn that the Holy See 
has entrusted to Maryknoll the new 
missionary field of northern Bolivia. 
This additional assignment is but the 
newest evi- (Continued on Page 21) 











By MOST REV. JAMES E. WALSH 
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Not even a missioner could be shockproof against the 
velvet pansies that five-year-old Myra had for eyes. 


I anysopy wants one of the hardest of all assignments 
in justifying the ways of God to men, let him set up as a 
champion of tropical climates. It is certain, of course, that 
all things in heaven and on earth are ordained for provi- 
dential reasons, but it is not at all easy to determine just 
what those reasons may be. The various essays of ex- 
planation, from The City of God to The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, are witnesses to thé difficulties of the task. 
“For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
been his counselor?” (Rom. 11:34). There are more 
things in heaven and earth than in any man’s philosophy, 
and one of them is his own reaction to climate. When 
God made the scorching heat and enervating humidity 
and stifling opacity, He understood what He was doing, 
but it is a question if His human creatures can under- 
stand. We have seen theologians, confronted with this 
problem, pale and shudder and fall back limply on the 
answer to all difficulties that is contained in the sin of 
Adam. God has His reasons, but we see them in a glass 
darkly when at all. 

Some reasons that He did not have are easier to 
discover. He did not invent tropical heat as a natural 
stimulus to the piety of the natives, or even as an aid to 
their observance of the Ten Commandments, although 
He may have intended it, of course, as an extenuation 
for their lapses. He did not ordain extreme humidity as 
a natural help to nervous foreign missioners in their 
impatient struggles to be patient, notwithstanding the 
possible assumption that He may have wished, by means 
of this very trial, to make them eventually second Jobs. 
He did not fabricate mosquitoes and fleas, roaches and 
beetles, bats and rats, and other similar blessings in com- 
plete disguise, in order to smooth the way to the posses- 
sion of one’s soul in peace, even if He did perhaps desire 
to ground those souls in a peace that would withstand 
any and all assaults and assailants. He did not select 
prickly heat, Hong Kong foot, malaria, anemia, and 
shattered nerves, as means naturally calculated to foster 
ardent zeal. In short, God’s reasons for making tropical 
climates, as ours for esteeming them, are, to the best of 
our knowledge, altogether supernatural. At least in that 
sweep of China Sea reaching from Singapore to Shanghai 
and Borneo that constitutes the only tropics known to 
us, any purely natural reasons why God made anything 
in particular, apart from a few little extenuations like 
mangoes and monsoons, are exceedingly hard to discover. 


And yet His mercy remains always above all His works. 
When He sets a stage, He keeps everything and every- 
body in mind, not excepting the stage hands. He thought 
therefore of His hidden and divine objectives, but He also 
took into consideration the toll that these supernatural 
benefits would naturally exact from flesh and blood. 
“As a father hath compassion on his children, so hath 
the Lord compassion on them that fear Him: for He 
knoweth our frame ; He remembereth that we are dust.” 
(Ps. 102:13,14). So He made the heat and the bugs and 
the nerves and the ills for His own inscrutable designs. 
Then He made Baguio—for us. 

To the casual visitor it would seem possible to spend 
one month in Manila, if the other eleven could be divided 
between preparation and recuperation at Baguio. The 
religious of Manila reverse the process; that is, those 
few do who are fortunate enough to spend any time at 
Baguio. How they manage to survive on this program 
is their own mystery. A missioner in China may fairly 
claim to be no stranger to heat, but just one day in Manila 
sufficed to give this particular one the blind staggers. 
Perhaps it was because his only work was to try to 
dodge the heat; and it is a fact that the mere effort 
to keep cool banishes the least chance of doing so. 

But there is fortunately a haven of relief. It is that 
mountain paradise that Divine Providence has dumped 
down within hailing distance of Manila, in order to keep 
the missioners of the Philippine Islands alive. 

People have been known to remark that there is 
nothing in Baguio but pine trees. This is like finding 
nothing in heaven but angels, yet nevertheless we found 
much more than pine trees in Baguio. To begin with, 
these are not merely pine trees but pine forests, and fifty 
million pine trees can’t be commonplace. Again there is 
the early morning when the pines are neither trees nor 
forests but cathedrals. The vast amphitheater is then 
alive with worshipers whose ecstatic matins reverberate 
through its green arches, and ring against the stained- 
glass windows of the opalescent dawn. Compared to this, 
man’s childish efforts with stone and cymbal seem pitiful 
indeed. To lead the harmony, there is one thrilling soloist 
who is unknown to me, but he can be pronounced well 
qualified to hymn the delight of a sleepy world awakening 
to the new and glittering day, and he is ably supported 
by a tremendous chorus that is at once voluminous and 
variegated, rapturous and full. For the most part indeed 
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When God sets a stage, He keeps everything and everybody in mind, not excepting the stage hands. 


these birds are not Chinese birds, and we were not sur- 
prised to learn that the Islands catalogue upwards of 
seventy species unknown elsewhere in the world. Yet if 
they are not our birds, their habits are identical, for here, 
as in China, these morning prayers begin at 5:15 and 
end at 5:45, and so mathematically indeed that it would 
be quite safe to set the clock by them. “To Thee do I 
watch at break of day” (Ps. 62:1) might be the favorite 
antiphon of this choir that leads off with the very first 
streaks of light. It is the daily tribute to God from the 
work of His fingers, when He is being praised by “moun- 
tains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars ; beasts and 
all cattle, serpents and feathered fowls” (Ps. 148:10). 

Presently it is time for: Mass. The pine trees are now 
following us around, and we find tall deputies from their 
serried ranks standing guard outside the open chapel 
windows. They make good sentinels indeed, letting in 
nothing but their own fragrance and an occasional criss- 
crossed gleam of cheerful morning sun. Here thanks- 
givings are easy. Merely to draw breath is a grateful 
prayer, when it is a breath distilled from the heart of the 
pines and rarefied by an altitude of five thousand feet. 
Actually a sweater is welcome in this sharp air, and after 
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an hour or two luxuriating in the heady tang, it is not 
strange that an old man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of ham and eggs. This plebian fact is one of the major 
miracles of Baguio, because just an hour away in Manila 
the same thought engenders only a feeble apathy, fol- 
lowed by a compromise on half a mango. For Baguio, 
although so completely another world, is yet far from 
being far from Manila. It is only one hour by plane, six 
hours by car, and ten hours by the cheaper route of 
train-plus-bus preferred by the Sisters. And while this 
trip is a dusty and sweating affair, yet. when the time 
comes to make it, few of the Sisters need to be coaxed. 
for it is the thought of that oasis waiting over the hills 
that buoys them up during their eleven months of swel- 
tering on the plain. 

And so there is a month of saying matins with the birds 
and saying rosaries in the pines, and climbing cool moun- 
tains, and dabbling in plashy brooks, and cooking hot 
dogs on rakes over bonfires; and this is medicine and 
hospital and vacation and furlough, all rolled into one. 
And then there are the garden with its grotto of Lourdes, 
and the rustic benches where one may watch the distant 
shimmer of the China Sea; there are the irised ceiling 





GREEN HEAVEN (Continued) 


of the sunset over friendly hills, and the murmur of the 
bees in the hollyhocks ; in a word, there is everything that 
is absent from steaming city streets. These are the things 
that make a difference. Soon appetites pick up, whether 
for long prayers or corned beef. Pounds and ounces accu- 
mulate ; lined foreheads smooth out ; nervous angularities 
dissolve in calm poise. Energies return to fagged spirits, 
thoughts to numbed minds, cherries to cheeks. “I have 
lifted my eyes to the mountains, whence help will come 
to me.” (Ps. 120:1). 

Although the simple little convent in Baguio is so 
essential to the work in Manila, yet it has not been easy 
for the Sisters to maintain. It is their custom, however, 
to put their best foot forward wherever they go, and 
consequently I find their corridors peopled by Spanish 
guests in search of pine trees and piety, and American 
naval children in search, though not a very ardent one, of 
education. Missioners in China see few foreign children 
and so they readily become impervious to all infantile 
coos and gurgles. Not even a missioner, however, is 
entirely shockproof against the perfect age of five years, 
and when I suddenly encountered Myra, I felt shaken 
out of my wonted calm. Native bashfulness fortunately 
came to my aid, and I maintained a fictitious serenity, 
while the cause of my quickened pulse at once put me 
down as some unapproachable relic of antiquity, to be 
classed no doubt with admirals, cab drivers, and other 
venerable mysteries. We admired each other at a distance 
for a week. Finally one of the Sisters had the goodness 
to introduce me to the mite. It 
was an anxious moment, and one 
that I mismanaged completely. I 
took one look into the velvet pan- 
sies she had for eyes, and was 
struck dumb. What in the world 
do you say to five-year-olds, any- 
how ? In China we ask them what 
they ate for breakfast and what 
they expect to get for supper. 
This would surely bore Myra, to 
whom the next meal is no prob- 
lem. I had recently come from a 
session with the birds, so in lieu 
of anything better I began to ac- 
cuse the birds of doing all sorts 
of interesting things they never 
could have performed. Myra lis- 
tened gravely. I thought I was 
making an impression, but she 
was only letting me get in deep. 
As soon as I stopped for breath, 
she dashed my hopes. “I don’t 
want to see any birds,” she said. 
“We got one old canary bird in 
our house now, and all he does 
all day long is sing and eat.” 

My chance had come and gone, 
and I retired with what grace I 
might, listing the incident as just 


The simple little convent in Baguio 


another of the fumbled opportunities of a lifetime. But 
I did not know Myra. Bright and early the next morning 
there was a knock at my door, and I opened it to find 
myself confronting the calm little person of curls and 
smiles. She was as self-possessed as a duchess, but I was 
far from feeling the same; in fact, I was as flustered as if 
I had opened the door to a dozen cardinals. “What do 
you want, Myra?” I managed to say, pitching by my 
infallible instinct on the most inane remark possible. 

If I was flustered before, her next move paralyzed 
me. “Why,” she said in mild surprise, “I came to see you.” 

“Oh, you did, eh? Well, now — that is, surely — I 
must say — ” But I did not know what I must say. 
Besides, I knew in my heart that never even in my most 
inspired moments could I hope to rise to such an emer- 
gency as this. I was casting about in desperation, when 
my eye lit on an attractive holy card just given to me 
by the Sisters. Here was a possible way out. “Do you 
want this holy picture, Myra? It has the Blessed Mother 
on it. Take it, and ask her to put her mantle around you.” 

As it turned out, this was genius. Myra was delighted 
—so much so that she at once lost interest in me. She 
made quick adieus, and I bowed her through the door 
with reluctant relief. 

But the incident was not quite over. My clever stroke 
had extricated my bungling self, but at a cost of involving 
the guiltless Sisters. Myra marched straight to the class- 
room with her treasure, where she held it up to the im- 
mediately jealous gaze of the other children. “This is the 
picture the Bishop gave me,” she 
announced complacently. 

Consternation! A chorus of 
indignant protest rose to the 
rafters. “I went to see him, and 
he never gave me any picture!” 
“He never gave us any pictures,” 
wailed all of them! The unfortu- 
nate Sister in charge had her 
hands full. She managed to calm 
the storm with the mysterious 
means that Sisters have, but she 
resolved then and there never 
again to introduce any of her 
charges to me. As for the miser- 
able cause of the trouble, he spent 
his few remaining days slinking 
around under the reproachfu! 
looks of all. 

And so we left Baguio under a 
cloud, but even that was a smal! 
price to pay for the privilege o! 
spending ten halcyon days in that 
green heaven. To us it is the ke 
to the Philippines. It is keeping 
alive the priests and religious 
who are bringing life to the peo- 
ple of the Islands, and that effor' 
is the only real key to progress 
in any country. 





BORN 10 GREATNESS 


By REV. JAMES A. FLAHERTY 


| HAVE experienced the doubts of the present century, 
but my whole life has convinced me that there is no 
-est for the mind and the heart except in the Faith of the 
Church and under her authority.” 

Thus almost a hundred years ago, in his last will, 
*rederick Ozanam summed up his conclusion to one of 
the great problems of life. The generation of Frenchmen 
into which he was born and upon which he was to have 
so much influence was steeped in the infidelity and dis- 
belief of the post-revolution era. Voltaire had planted the 
seeds of anti-clericalism and paganism; Letraine and 
‘ouffroy had watered them until they were thriving, 
hardy plants, scattering their pollen among all the peo- 
ple; but Ozanam was not content to watch the destruc- 
tion of the morals of his countrymen, as the Roman 
spectator gazed upon the sight of Christian martyrs being 
torn to pieces by half-starved animals in the Colosseum. 
Ozanam was born to rebellion, to activity, to greatness. 

He saw plainly the great task before him: to supplant 
the forces of evil by love and charity, to restore the 
wanderers, led astray by the insidious philosophy of the 
revolution, to Mother Church. He faced the task fully 
and devoted his entire life to it. “The only way to over- 
come evil is by doing good,” he used to say. 

In 1833 Ozanam gathered together a group of young 
college men to form the nucleus of the Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society. From this little gathering has sprung prob- 
ably the finest and most famous example of Catholic 
Action in modern history. Today, with more than twenty 
thousand members, the Society carries on the ideal of its 
founder : to spread love among all people by caring for 
the downtrodden, the wretches of humanity who have no 
one to care for them, the poor, the weak, the infirm; in 
a word, God’s neediest children. No work is too difficult, 
no work too lowly. It did not take the spirit of Ozanam 
long to reach the people of the Orient. The late Joseph 
Lo Pa Hong, Nicholas Tsu, and other Chinese gentle- 
men have each been called “the Vincent de Paul of 
China,” because of their far-reaching acts of charity 
through the organization founded by Ozanam. In this 
country, the diocese of Seattle boasts of the first Japanese 
Council—that of Saint Francis Xavier—organized under 
a Maryknoll missioner some twenty years ago. Frederick 
Ozanam must look down with joy from his place in 
heaven as he sees a dispossessed family housed by his fol- 
lowers, as he sees the feeble and infirm being visited and 
cared for by a member of the Society which he founded. 

The wars and conflicting ideologies of the twentieth 
century were foreseen by Ozanam; and his great desire 
was to create an ideal, a movement which, although it 
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“Between the power of gold and the power of de- 
spair,” said Ozanam, “we must precipitate ourselves, 
if not to prevent, at least to heal, the shock.” 


would not prevent the forces of evil, yet would give a 
rallying point for Catholics and indeed all seekers of 
truth. We need his guidance in the work of construction 
which lies ahead of us. For that reason, in 1923, the 
cause of his beatification was begun. Then, in 1926, after 
we had celebrated the hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
the investigation of evidence was started at Lyons, pre- 
liminary to sending the case to Rome for consideration. 
Every effort is being made to advance his cause; for, in 
these days of social unrest, we feel that a patron should 
be given to young men and young women, a patron who 
recognized the problems of our day and whose life was 
an example of Christ-like virtue, as a student, as a pro- 
fessor, as a husband, as a father. 

Because of the friendship between Ozanam and Abbé 
Hogan, the teacher of Maryknoll’s cofounder, Bishop 
Walsh, Maryknollers have an added interest in the life 
and work of Ozanam. 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 

I should like to think more about the possibility of 
giving my life to the work of the missions. Please send 
me vocational literature. I understand this does not bind 
me in any way. 








MANILA MERCY. . . YESTERDAY 


A Notre Dame priest watches from a hospital bed. 


WueEn I wasa patient in St. Paul’s Hospital, Manila, my 
first acquaintance with that well-conducted institute was 
largely confined to the second floor where my room was 
located. Later, however, after I was able to go out for an 
occasional ride, I made a discovery. That discovery was 
Sister Frederica’s Annex, as I call it, in one wing of the 
first floor. There, neatly arranged in separate compart- 
ments, with doctors and nurses in attendance, was a com- 
plete little hospital, and you might also say an all-around 
restaurant and food depot as well. Every day at approxi- 
mately ten o’clock God’s poor begin to gather there: 
mothers with their children, little boys with containers 
for the family food supply, and such adult cripples as are 
able to hobble their way to the hospital. 

Among these poor, Sister Frederica circulates, segre- 
gating the various types of illness for the proper doctors 
to attend:to, looking after the disposition of the day’s 
food, and seeking information about new victims who 
are perhaps unable to visit the hospital and may have 

> to be brought to one of the wards for effective treatment. 
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Afterwards, for several hours, in company with a lay 
nurse, she roots through the dirt and the darkness oi 
Manila’s worst hovels in search for still other victims 
who have not been so fortunate as to have someone to 
speak for them. These trips, as the reader may have 
already surmised, involve a variety of services such as 
only the most experienced workers can properly supply. 

During one month alone, 1,600 of these contacts were 
made, involving 100 health talks, 196 consultations, 7,407 
treatments, 75 dental cases arranged for, and 38 cases 
offered for hospitalization. That is only what the record 
shows. It does not show the amount of food and clothing 
furnished the poor, the rents paid, the baptisms arranged, 
the marriage cases adjusted, the reconciliations effected, 
or the long hours of religious instructions given. 

Those things are written in another book for other 
than human eyes to read. Through the kindness of Sister 
Frederica, however, I was able to get behind the records 
and see some of the things not actually included in the 
hospital entries. I should like to tell the stories behind 
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some of the adult cases, but time and space forbid, so I 
simply report on a few of the juvenile charity patients, 
most of whom I was able to meet personally. 

There was Luz, who was so close to the grave when 
her father carried her to the hospital that her lips were 
blue, her breathing difficult, and her little ribs actually 
raised on the left side from an acute heart condition. 
Today Luz is a beautiful child, somewhat delicate still, 
it is true, but healthy enough and destined with careful 
living to bring many a year of comfort and happiness to 
the parents, who pray daily in thanksgiving for the favor 
which God has vouchsafed them. 

Dozens of similar stories might be narrated of child 
patients, the saving of whose lives turned out to be an 
additional benediction to others. I recall a certain boy— 
himself an occasional patient—who had carried his little 
crippled sister all the way to the hospital. Sister Frederica 
told me that all day long this little fellow never leaves 
his stricken baby sister out of his arms except when de- 
livering to certain workmen of the city the simple lunches 
by which his mother manages to eke out a precarious 
living. 

It is, however, little Elinda Garcia—not little Elinda 
now, but big Elinda in the real sense of the word—who 
dramatizes in her healthy young body the praiseworthy 
work done by St. Paul’s Hospital. One Saturday morn- 
ing, several years ago, while Sister Frederica and her 
companion picked their way through a particularly dark 
hovel, they saw, lying on a mat in a corner, what looked 
for all the world like a plucked chicken, such as one sees 
hanging outside a butcher shop. Investigation showed 
that the pitiable creature was but barely breathing, and 
so frail that it weighed only five pounds, although 
actually eight months old. Wrapping the tiny bit of 
life in soft clothes, Sister Frederica carried it to the 
hospital where she attempted to save what life was 
left by milk-feeding from a medicine dropper. 
Through the charity of the Anglo-Nestle Swiss 
Company, she was able to put the mite upon a diet 
of Sanatogen, a milk specially prepared for defec- 
tive children. Today that one-time delicate little 
girl has all the vitality and strength of a tomboy 
and is just as beautiful and good as she is ener- 
getic. 

Such persons as doctors and dentists hold no 
terrors for Elinda, you may be sure. The day 
that I first met her, she was showing a couple 
of new cavities in a magnificent row of teeth 
with something of the same triumph with which 
an American boy displays a pair of new skates. 
[t was on that occasion, through Sister’s assist- 
ance, that I first recognized Elinda as the 
dusky young cherub with the black mantilla 
who used to lead into the chapel a group of 
seven or eight other mantilla-clad girls, each 
one a head or two taller than herself. I can 
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see them all now, serious-faced and solemn, Elinda in the 
lead, followed by her obedient satellites, all watching her 
carefully lest by chance any should make a mistake and 
so displease their diminutive leader. 

These eight followers were only some of the converts, 
as you very well might call them, of this remarkable 
little girl. God alone knows how many more there have 
been, or will be. One thing I know: somewhere today 
there is a big strapping fellow who has a hard time 
occasionally, squeezing his broad shoulders into the 
narrow confessional, but who takes his place at the 
Communion rail whenever he gets the chance. That man, 
one of the Nestle Company’s best salesmen, is another 
of Elinda’s converts, having (Continued on Page 21) 


Every morning, at ten, God’s poor in 
Manila seek out the valiant Sister. 
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the dream of tomorrow. 





Eacu missioner usually has one among his parishioners 
who holds an outstanding place. Here at Yunghui is, I 
believe, one of the most interesting men I have met in 
South China—Ip Sui Tung. He’s an old man, thin and 
pint-sized, but agile and healthy for a man of seventy 
years. The bones of his face are sharp and cleave to his 
deep, yellow-burned skin. 

Ip came in to see me today, vibrating with a number- 
one decision freshly decided. He’s going to quit being a 
musician. The Chinese like music for their big events, and 
Ip Sui Tung “cashed in” on many. For the last two-score 
years he has made a living out of weddings, parties, and 
deaths—blowing high-pitched music out of his old bat- 
tered reed horn. Many a time and many a day, I’ve seen 
him prance by the mission gate, arms up and head high, 
playing his horn, and leading a crowd. Usually, whenever 
I happened to see him, he would be heading the crowd 
to the burial ground on the nearby mountainside. 

But today he told me he was going to give up that 
livelihood. In vigorous words he scorned the calling, 
saying that the gang of musicians in Yunghui are a 
motley crowd and unstable. Some friends of his in Shan 
Chung village, about ten miles away, have asked him to 
teach school there. Ip’s eyes danced with the prospect, 
glittering behind the old glasses that he wears. 

And right here I must say a word about those glasses. 
The ordinary ear pieces of the spectacles have long been 
supplanted by two soiled but worthy pieces of twine tied 
to the spectacle frame at each side and ending in slipknots 
about his ears. Thus anchored, with slack drawn up, the 
glasses stay put. Ip wouldn’t think of replacing the twine 
with steel bows. 

His frank enthusiasm makes one like him. When he 
played his reed horn, it was Ip Sui Tung at the controls. 
Everything he had went into it. Two years ago, when he 
decided to become a Catholic, he studied the catechism 
and read up on the doctrine as though each lesson were 
a best seller. After he was baptized, he went on to a deep 
faith and love for God that no one could doubt. When 
prayers are said, his is the loudest, most feeling voice. 
That counts in China. He never misses a Sunday and is 
on hand almost every evening for night prayers. One 
can’t miss his sincerity. His faith has left an impression. 
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VP rae SAID IT 


By REV. JAMES M. GILLOEGLY 


THE FIELD AFAR 


“You know, Shen Fu,” he said, suddenly, “I’ve wanted 
to talk with you for a long time. You’re so busy, though, 
that I never have the nerve to come up and waste your 
time. Ever since I became a Catholic I have felt in tiptop 
shape. I’m healthier and happier than I ever was, and I 
know right down to my toes that it’s because I got some- 
thing valuable that only God can give. Three years ago I 
worked in Wuchow. I got some kind of ulcer on my leg— 
right there.” He pulled up his trouser leg to indicate a 
portion below the knee. “It was up like a balloon. I went 
to the Protestant hospital and had the doctor there look 
at it. The doctor was a swell fellow, Dr. Wallace. He’s 
from your place, America.” 

“T know him,” I nodded. “He’s a good man.” 

“He really is,” Ip echoed. “He took a look at my leg 
and saw how bad it was. I asked him, ‘Can you heal it?’ 
But at first he didn’t say anything. He took a small stick 
and tapped it at the knee. My leg jumped up each time 
without any help. I smiled, but he didn’t. 

“He said, ‘Old Uncle, if you come in here every day 
for one hundred days, your leg will get better. But you 
must come every day. If you get lazy and don’t come, then 
maybe it won’t get better.’ Dr. Wallace was anxious about 
me, Shen Fu,” Ip said with a grateful heart. 

“He’s a good doctor.” 

“IT went to the hospital every day and had my leg 
treated. There was always someone preaching outside in 
another part of the hospital. After I had my leg looked 
after, I used to go out there and listen. I got so I liked it 
and decided to be baptized. They set a date a long time 
later, so that even after my leg was better I used to go 
back and listen to the sermons. But three days before 
the day set for me to be baptized, airplanes came and 
bombed Wuchow, killed a lot of people, and hit the 
hospital a couple of times, too. That wrecked the plans 
for my getting baptized. 

“Wuchow with airplanes coming all the time was dan- 
gerous. Many people evacuated and I among them. I 
came up to Yunghui and wasn’t here long before I saw 
from the street the characters Tin Chue Tong painted on 
the roof of the church. ‘Tin Chue Tong,’ I said to myself, 
‘God’s building !’ I asked some people about it, and they 
told me. Later on I came in to (Continued on Page 27) 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


To THOSE who Love GOoD ALL 


MOTHER 

We believe it is impossible to question the recent 
statement of a writer on Oriental religions to the effect 
that the picture of Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, is 
found more widely in the East than that of the Virgin 
Mary in the West. The immensely popular Buddhist 
divinity is honored everywhere on the other side of the 
globe with temples, shrines, images and other repre- 
sentations of every description; and the daily, even 
hourly, invocations that are offered to her must be legion. 
This is worthy of thought to those who are naive enough 
to imagine that the true religion has already conquered 
the world. The simple reality is that Buddhism has fully 
three-fourths of the world yet to conquer. 

Yet, Mary is the Mother of the whole human race, 
made so by her Son from the cross on which He redeemed 
it. The major portion of mankind still ignores His re- 
demption, and lacks even a knowledge of her motherhood. 
But we do not know what can be done about it except 
to push the missions and aid the missioners. 


BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL 

The Corporal and Spiritual Works of Mercy form, 
together with the Ten Commandments of God and the 
Six Commandments of the Church, the practical code of 
action for Catholics. They are the outline of things that 
must be done, as the Apostles’ Creed is the outline of 
things that must be believed. The Works of Mercy are 
of precept and not merely of counsel. Of each class there 
are seven, a precious hint that they are the Christian’s 
daily work and not merely an occasional occupation. 

Since the missioner’s task is both to be a Christian 
himself and to make others Christian, it would be strange 
if he were not to be found eminent in the practice of these 
activities, which Our Lord has told us are necessary for 
salvation. Actually, dedication to the Works of Mercy 
in the mission fields is unstinted. The failure to practice 
any one of them, when the opportunity is found, would 
be unthinkable. If there is anything that the mission 
Church has learned well in her two thousand years of 
life, it is that Christ’s own technique of mercy is an 
indispensable feature of any successful campaign to win 
souls to God. ‘Condolere’ (to sorrow with) is the motto 
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of a Maryknoll bishop, and it is everywhere the pass- 
word of the world-wide apostolic fraternity. “I have 
compassion on the multitude,” the missioner cries with 
his divine Model ; and from the time of Paul, gathering 
alms for the poor of Jerusalem, down to the present age 
of the dispensary, reading room, and leprosarium, he 
has translated his cry into action. 

As to the Spiritual Works of Mercy, a priest could not 
be a missioner at all, let alone an apostle, if he did not 
practice these constantly. It is to instruct the ignorant, to 
counsel the doubtful, to admonish sinners, and to comfort 
the afflicted, that he was trained in the seminary ; and he 
must incorporate the rest of the spiritual works in his 
own life if he is to do these things successfully. 

It is significant that Christ cited the Corporal Works 
of Mercy as constituting an explicit title to eternal life, 
though the whole spirit of the Gospel shows that the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy are even more necessary. Pos- 
sibly He had it in mind to put to shame the false emphasis, 
popular in His day as in ours, that leads to praying long 
prayers while neglecting, or even oppressing, the needy. 

The missioner would be an anomaly indeed who would 
fail in the elemental duties of feeding the hungry, giving 
drink to the thirsty, clothing the destitute, and burying 
the dead, within the limits of his means. In harboring the 
harborless, when floods, civil wars, or raids render many 
homeless, the mission compound is limited only by the 
number of square feet available. In his wholesale and 
impromptu hospitality, the priest often finds himself 
playing host to his future congregation in a hitherto- 
barren field, because the mercy he exercises not only 
helps the body but also speaks to the soul. In the open 
arms of the maternal Church, the harborless, the sick, 
the blind, the dying, the aged—all find an eternal as well 
as a temporal harbor. 

So it goes, through the whole gamut of mercy, and 
the missioner scarcely needs to look further for his 
practical policy. His vision is a Christian civilization 
with all that that implies. He instills the teaching of 
Christ, which underlies all true charity, and he exempli- 
fies and reinforces it by the actual practice of mercy in 
ali its forms. It is a comprehensive program, and it is 
our best promise of a new and better world. 
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Durinc reéent years the relations of the United States 
with other ‘American nations have been intensified 
through scientific c, educational, and political interchanges 
—— to —_ about the substance as well as the senti- 
SOF arity. Since the onset of a global 
war, our  stateousen have sOught to quicken the cohesion 
of effort and the unity of purpege among Americans. 
Through geogr aphy, all Am®ricans are neighbors ; 
through economic interests, they “bre partners ; through 
political and social theory, they’are cousins. But only 






religion, the deepest and most forceful element of civiliza~.. 


tion and culture, can give to thisifelationship the blood- 
beat of brotherhood. More than‘ facial origin, more than 
language, the distinguishing mark of Latin Americans 
is a religious, Catholic culture. Catholicism i is the coun- 
tenance of their character. I do not wish to imply that 
Catholicism is the religion of their States; it is much 
more, it is the religion of the South American people ; 
and the people everywhere, "y their governments, are 
sovereign. | 

Today we are told that the tomorrow of the world 
depends upon us Americans. We are told that the fate of 
humanity lies cupped within our growing hands. Peoples 
irom across the seas have called out to us to save them, as 
well as ourselves. A world bewildered by its own suffer- 
ing, dulled by its own deep Sorrow, has challenged the 
Americans to give utterance to a solution that will take 
the triumph out of victory dfid the despair out of defeat. 
To this petition and challenge, politics no matter how 
democratic, economics no4natter how fair, social customs 
no matter how felicitous, can give no lasting answer. If 
humanity waits to hear the words of the Americas, waits 
for a message of creative power and guidance, let this be 
the message echoed in the corridors of parliaments and 
in the highways of human habitation — thateffaneis a 
creature fashioned to the»image and likeness, of God, 
gifted with an immortal som, and elevated othe cross 
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All Amerigns are witb but only religion can give 
to this pelationship the blood- beat of brotherhood. 





of Christ to a familiar relationship with Divine Life. Let 
this message tell to the world that the soul of man is 
infinitely precious, that the soul of man is infinitely im- 
portant. 

In no spirit of flattery, but in the sincerity of a profound 
conviction, I make bold to say that, at the world’s appeal 
for security of heart and soul, South America can assume 
a glorious place in history. South America has, in its 
Catholic Faith, the clear, ringing answer : South America 
can impart to the world the fresh hope of a humanity 
resurrected. to justice, to truth, and to charity. We of 


North America are still confused, as. a nation, onethe 


coe issues of religious truth. South America i is 
not ‘confused. On the issues of life, death, au immortal 
destiny> ‘South America speaks with thé voice of con- 
viction and the authority of a unified belief. 

To a, Auman society, dismemberinig itself with the 
sword, Saffering its heart’s corruption by the poisonous 
malicefof unbelief, we Americans, and the South Ameri- 
cans Af the yanguard, must go with gentle compassion 

lieve affliction and to inspire fresh hope. We Ameri- 
ths musf show the others a way of life and religious 
living i in Which there may be stiffering but never sadness ; 
justice Dut never tyrannysiberty but never license. We 
nist hasten the dawn fhat will break across the world 
withs the radiant heye ‘of Christ's love, and of our love 


Asa Guehotie betiest, speaking to Catholic peoples, I 
say to ydu that the world needs the guidance of moral 
example and living faith. In the councils of world affairs 
and intéfnational interests, there is a place reserved and 


_wwaititig. It is a place that your faith can fill. It is an 


appointinent with destiny that you dare not fail. The 
Easter of the world waits upon a living faith to roll back 
the stone of our present entombment. To one and to all 
of you—Buenas Pascuas! 


Radio address given over Columbia Broadcasting System international hookup 




















December and May. Old age and youth, beth outcasts, find refuge at the Catholic missi0 





THEY SHALL OBTAIN 


I REFUGES for the blind, the dying, the aged, and the 
outcast lepers, the missioner has the happy privilege 
of practicing all the Corporal and Spiritual Works of 
Mercy at one and the same time on all his God-sent 
guests. Ransoming the captive is not so frequent as 
in the days of universal piracy, when religious orders 
were founded for no other purpose, yet it still hap- 
pens, especially in the case of Christian girls sold by 
impoverished relatives into virtual slavery. 

Visiting the sick, even apart from the priestly duty 
of bringing spiritual consolation, is the frequent task 
of every priest and mission auxiliary. If the sick more 
often visit the missioner, it is only in order that more 
may be served, and that all may have the benefit of 
such equipment as charity in the homeland has put 
at the missioner’s disposal—which at best will include 
a tiny hospital and a devoted mission doctor, and at 
worst will consist of a little medicine shelf of his own 
devising. If doctor and hospital are lacking—and they 
almost always are—and if equipment and medicines 
be meager and primitive—and they most frequently 
are—yet God asks only that the missioner do his best 
with what he has. The wonder is that he does so much. 


Te feed the hungry, to visit the sick, to comfort the afflicted 
—every work of mercy is known to the missioner. 





























TRIBUTES TO MARY 


THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS’ PAGE 


“I think I shall never be able to say the Angelus again without seeing 
that Fiji Island class of bushy-headed blacks led by a dear old Irish 
Sister from France!’ wrote one of two Maryknoll Sisters who, after an adventurous 
voyage through treacherous Southern Pacific waters, landed at Manila a few days 
before the outbreak of war. 

Of their visit to Fiji, the Sisters wrote as follows: “The men were very black, 
very large, and had the most fascinating hair-do you ever saw. At a distance they 
looked as if they had on large black velvet hats. The men, for the most part, wear only 
the white sarong from waist to knee. 

“We visited the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny, France, who took us through their 
fine school for natives. The Angelus rang just as we entered one oi the classrooms 
and we forgot we were thousands of miles from home, as the children rose to their 
feet and offered the universal prayer to Mary. Unlike anything I had ever seen before, 
this made me realize in its fullness the universality of the Church.” 


FiJl ISLANDS 


“Many people say the blackout has brought the family closer 
together,” writes a Maryknoll convent Superior from Hawaii. 
“There is a change in the sense of values. It is easier to inculcate solid piety now, as 
the movies, comic strips, and jazz which crowded out much of the religious viewpoint 
gained in the classroom, do not have the same charm now. The divorce courts are not 
so busy, nor is the crime wave so great. The war has some good points, you see. 

“During the weeks after the attack when all schools were closed,” writes another 
Superior, “we visited the homes of our children. We suggested family prayers, and 
quite a few families have already started this practice. As for rosaries, we can’t keep 
up with the demand. This devotion to Mary will surely bring rich blessings. So 


WARTIME HAWAII 


perhaps in these dark days God’s glory is better seen and better served.” 


In a subbasement, heretofore thouglit of only as a space for 
storing waste and refuse, a Maryknoll Sister artist now 
pays tribute in wood and clay to Mary and her Divine Son. 

The latest piece of sculpture produced in this humble studio by the gifted Sister 
artist is the Madonna pictured here and named “Song to Our God.” Before long, 
reproductions of this will be available to the public. 

In the subbasement studio, under the personal direction of the artist, reproduc- 
tions are now being made of the “Lord of Life” and of the “Flower of Martyrs,” both 
portrayed in the September issue of this magazine. The first, in high relief, is a unique 
interpretation of the charity of the Sacred Heart commemorating, in one figure, the 
crucifixion and the multiplication of the loaves and fishes—two events in which Christ 
most strikingly revealed Himself as the Lord of Life. The second is a head of Saint 
Philomena, the child martyr. In addition to these two pieces of sculpture, reproduced 
by the Maryknoll Sisters under the trade name of “Chi-Rho Arts,” there are five 
Madonna paintings reproduced in full-color prints, framed, or mounted on wood 
plaques with a Pyraglass finish. FieLp AFAR readers are already familiar with 
the beauty of these Madonnas, most of which have been featured in cover designs. 
Several of these are now available also as holy cards. 

“Through Chi-Rho Arts,” states Mother Mary Joseph, “we feel that the Mary- 
knoll Sisters are helping in a measure to fulfill one of the cherished hopes of their 
spiritual father, the late Bishop James Anthony Walsh, cofounder of Maryknoll— 
that, in addition to fulfilling its mission vocation, Maryknoll should in every way 
possible enrich the life of the Church in the United States. We feel confident he looks 
down with favor upon our humble Chi-Rho Arts venture.” 


SUBBASEMENT STUDIO 
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TEACHING INTERNED 
CHILDREN 


‘All safe and well, housed in 
rented quarters, devoting them- 
selves to teaching hundreds of 
interned children”: this most 
recent information regarding 
the Maryknoll Sisters in Hong 
Kong was part of a cable re- 
ceived by the Maryknoll Fath- 
© ers. On the same day this cable 
was received, came the first let- 
ter from Hong Kong, written 
on January 14 and received at 
the Motherhouse three months 
later. 

“On one of the first days of 


Sister Mary Cletus Riester, after 
twelve years of joyous, loving ser- 
vice at Maryknoll, died at the 
Motherhouse on March 17. Secre- 
tarial worker, sodality president, 
Girl Scout Leader, and university 
student before entering the con- 
vent, she sought in her more hidden 
labors at Maryknoll only to love 
and serve God perfectly. Now her 
hope has become a reality. She has 
seen God face to face. May her soul 
rest in peace! 


NEWEST NEWS 


“Sisters all well’ was the 
optimistic message received by 
Mother Mary Joseph on April 
11 from the Sisters in Kweilin, 
South China. 

In a radiogram sent at the 
same time by a Maryknoll 
Father, these very Sisters were 
described as “almost barefoot 
and already seeing the bottom 
of the rice bowl.” Their plight 
has since been relieved, now 
that avenues have been estab- 
lished through which funds may 
be relayed to our China mis- 
sioners. Money they must have, 


the siege,” states the letter, “a 
shell made a hole in the north 





we all know. Let us not forget 
their need of prayers. 








wing of Maryknoll Convent 

School. The room in which it 

landed had just been vacated by one of the Sisters. The 
building also received a few other minor injuries.” 

During these early days of the attack, the Sisters were 
engaged in Red Cross work. Then they witnessed the 
“occupation” of their school. The Sisters were permitted 
to seek shelter, with whatever necessaries they could 
carry, in one corner of their spacious building. Choosing 
a basement room as their main shelter, they lined up their 
beds in rows. There they also ate and assisted at daily 
Mass. Thus they spent several weeks. They had food 
enough for two meals a day. They had both light and 
water, while most of the city had neither. 

What the Sisters were most grateful for was the 
privilege of daily Mass offered by Father Feeney. In 
their basement shelter, Midnight Mass, traditional in all 
Maryknoll convents, was celebrated at Christmas in the 
midst of the severest bombing of all. 

The account of those days, when we receive it, will 
undoubtedly record events little imagined at home. 


The five Sisters at Holy 
Spirit School, Hong Kong, con- 
tinued their nursing at Queen Mary Hospital longer than 
those at Kowloon. In the course of time this building was 
also occupied. 
Their own schools closed, the Sisters now turn to 
teaching children of interned families. 


® 
RARE GIFTS FOR RARE OCCASIONS 


Whether for Mother’s Day, for ordination, wedding, 
graduation, Confirmation, or a very special birthday, 
Chi-Rho Arts sculpture and paintings make distinctive 
gifts. 

Admirable for greetings, or for cards commemorative 
of First Holy Communion, Confirmation, religious pro- 
fession, or ordination, are the new Chi-Rho Arts holy 
cards in color. 

Write for a copy of the CHI-RHO ARTS leaflet. 

Address: Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


The men of the Fiji Islands were very black and very large—and had the most fascinating hair-do you ever saw. 














Despite the difficulties in which the majority of its 
missioners find themselves in Eastern Asia, Mary- 
knoll plans to keep on moving ahead. It has opened a 
new house, this time in Chicago, situated at 47 East 
Superior Street. Upon receipt of Archbishop Stritch’s 
permission, the search for a location began, but termi- 
nated quickly when property next door to the Arch- 
diocesan Chancery Office came into possession of the 
archdiocese. His Excellency the Archbishop had no im- 
mediate use for it and thus permitted Maryknoll to take 
it on a monthly plan. 


Through the kindness of Archbishop 
Stritch, Maryknoll candidates in Chi- 
cago will attend Quigley Preparatory Seminary, less than 
two blocks from the new Maryknoll House. These candi- 
dates will remain at home with their families, as do the 
Chicago archdiocesan candidates, attending school as 
day students. They will be required to meet all of Quig- 
ley’s high standards. These students will be held to cer- 
tain visits and exercises each week at the Maryknoll 
House, where they will receive special conferences on the 
mission life and training in missionary methods. Out-of- 
town candidates will reside in the Maryknoll House. 


CHICAGO PLANS 


OTHER sucH FounpaATions Maryknoll now has foun- 
dations similar to that of 


Chicago in the archdioceses of San Francisco, Cincin- 


—NEW CENTER 


nati, St. Louis, Detroit, and in the diocese of Cleveland 
In four of these five centers, the students attend the loca! 
preparatory seminaries, while in the fifth a Catholic high 
school provides the education. In some instances wher« 
a boarding seminary is maintained, the young men live 
with the local students. In two instances the aspirants 
reside in the local Maryknoll House and go daily to 
the school nearby. 


MARYKNOLL’s missioneR- Lhe Maryknoll House in 
TRAINING POLICY Chicago forms one more 


link in a missioner-training policy, which is proving 
satisfactory in securing candidates of strong fiber. Mary- 
knoll believes that, whenever practical, its aspirants of 
high-school years should remain in their home dioceses, 
to be educated in the manner established by the diocese 
for its own students aspiring for the priesthood, partic- 
ularly when through the kindness of the local ordinary 
it is possible for them to make their studies in the 
diocesan preparatory school. Thus such young men re- 
main in the “main stream” of Church life and near home 
influences. In a percentage of cases, such aspirants will 
depart from their declared purpose of going overseas, but 
this is an accepted feature of the plan. Only young men 
who feel a strong call and are prepared to “fight their 
way” into the Maryknoll ranks are desired. 

After completing high-school years in their home di- 
oceses, candidates go to the Maryknoll College at Clarks 
Summit, Pennsylvania, for two years; to the 
Maryknoll Seminary at Ossining, New York, for 
two years of philosophy ; to the Maryknoll Pro- 
batorium at Bedford, Massachusetts, for one year 
of spiritual training (since Maryknoll is a society 
of secular clergy, this house cannot properly be 
called a novitiate) ; and then back to the Major 
Seminary at Ossining, for the final four years of 
theology. After ordination, Maryknoll priests 
spend one year of special study in the mission 
territory to which they are assigned. This year 
is devoted to further study of the language, dia- 
lects, religion, history, philosophy, culture, and 
customs of the people among whom they are to 
labor in fields that are harvest-white. 


Father Burns and Brother Malachi—Chi 
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LETTERS (Continued) 


dence of the confidence of the Su- 
preme Shepherd of souls in the zeal 
and apostolic spirit of your very 
obviously blessed missionary band. 
Your noble aspirations to spread the 
spiritual Kingdom of God are con- 
stantly remembered in our prayers. 
“God’s particular guidance and 
care on you and your missionary as- 
sociates in these troublous times.” 
*TxHomas E. Mo ttoy, 

Bishop of Brooklyn 


“Heartiest congratulations on the 
confidence shown Maryknoll by the 
Holy See in the further extension of 
its missions. My poor prayers fol- 
low you.” 

*JuLes B. JEANMARD, 
Bishop of Lafayette 


“I was happy to learn that in the 
midst of your Asiatic difficulties you 
have been able to branch out into 
South America. I join with other 
well-wishers in the hope that this new 
enterprise will be an inspiration to 
your own congregation, and a source 
of real grace to all in your charge in 
South America.” 

GERALD SHAUGHNESSY, 
Bishop of Seattle 


“I am pleased to learn that Mary- 
knoll will undertake a South Ameri- 
can mission. It is true that the people 
of many sections of our neighbor con- 
tinent to the south have never had the 
Gospel preached to them, and it is 
good news to hear that a North 
American missionary congregation 
has been selected for this work.” 

*Karv J. ALTER, 
Bishop of Toledo 


“Holy Mother Church marches on, 
and with her the Maryknoll Fathers. 
I am happy to know that you are 
opening mission territory in South 
America. 

“It shall be our prayer that God 
will keep your missioners under His 
protection, particularly in the diffi- 
cult mission posts of the Far East.” 

*A. J. MuvencH, 
Bishop of Fargo 


“T am delighted to learn that 
Maryknoll is about to extend its mis- 
sion field to northern Bolivia. May 
God bless Maryknoll!” 

*BaRTHOLOMEW J. EUSTACE, 
Hy te 
Bishop of Camden 


“T am glad to see that Maryknoll 
is opening a new mission field in 
South America. It’s too bad that 
Maryknollers could not have been 
down there years ago. 

“Please be assured of my prayer- 
ful good wishes.” 

*Frank A. THILL, 
Bishop of Concordia 


“Delighted to have official word 
concerning the assignment of Mary- 
knoilers to North Bolivia. It is an- 
other arduous assignment for the 
M.M.’s. Our prayers, good will, and 
personal interest follow the pio- 
neers.” 

*R. CusHING, 
Diocesan Director, S.P.F., Boston 


“You know, I am sure, how de- 
lighted I am that you are assuming 
new responsibilities in South Amer- 
ica. Your action will do more than 
anything ever done up to the present 
to better relations between our 
country and the South American 
republics.” 

*Joun J. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
Military Delegate 


“Our Blessed Mother is the pa- 
troness of both North and South 
America, so the coming of the Mary- 
knollers will not be a new experience 
for her little children down there in 
the woods and hills, and along the 
rivers. 

“T wish you every success in this 
new venture.” 

*GrorcE J. CONNELLY, 
Aux. Bishop of St. Louis 


“This new mission is enough to fire 
the pioneer spirit which lurks some- 
where in most of us. After all, the 
‘missionary spirit’, I am inclined to 
believe, is simply the pioneer spirit 
supernaturalized. May I extend my 
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May, THE FIELD AFAR 


very best wishes and the assurance 
of prayer that the good Lord will 
give His special blessing to the new 
work,” 
*Avpert L. FLETCHER, 
Aux. Bishop of Little Rock 


MANILA MERCY—YESTERDAY 
(Continued from Page 11) 


been brought into the Church through 
this little girl, whose body, when she 
was eight months old, was no bigger 
than that of a plucked chicken. 

These are a few of the stories which 
lie behind the charity records in the 
books of St. Paul’s Hospital. To the 
passer-by the records may be simply 
series of names and diseases and the 
remedies prescribed. To Sister Fred- 
erica and all her helpers, they are 
much more than that. They repre- 
sent aching bodies, broken hearts and 
souls, which no one except those who 
passed through the hovels knows any- 
thing about. An even more touching 
proof, perhaps, of what this type of 
work has meant to God’s poor is the 
reverence with which these unfortu- 
nate people look upon Sister Fred- 
erica. 

I write this voluntarily, out of my 
gratitude for the many kindnesses 
which the good Sisters constantly 
showered upon me during my stay 
at the hospital. I would have done 
so anyway, because of the kindly, 
good-natured, generous-hearted Fili- 
pino people whose patience in suffer- 
ing I shall never forget. 

I do so, in addition, because I saw 
so many wonderful opportunities for 
good which could be realized in ser- 
vice among God’s poor in Manila 
with just a little of that financial aid 
which is so plentiful in America and 
so meager in those far-away islands. 
Should not you, my dear reader, like 
to do something for such little girls 
as Luz and Elinda? And wouldn’t 
you feel a thrill of charity at the 
prospect of making life just a little 
bit more livable for such boys as the 
little fellow who loved his mother so 
much and was so good to his crippled 
sister ? I know I should. That is why 
I wrote this article. 








OUR WORLD OF A/fees bape 


Father Considine, editor of these notes, has visited many of the 


mission fields and has long been familiar with this subject. 


A wortp war would not be too great a price if 
all men were through its scourge to come to think as 
Antoine de Saint-Exupery. In his beautiful book, Flight 
to Arras, he tells us of tragedy about him, triumph 
within, the triumph of the discovery of the central Rea- 
son of life. The missioner goes to the ends of the earth 
to make known this Reason. Here it is found in the 
air over France. 

‘My civilization,” says De Saint-Exupery, “is founded 
upon the reverence for Man present in all men, in each 
individual. My civilization has sought through the ages 
to reveal Man to men, as it might have taught us to 
perceive the cathedral in a mere heap of stones. This has 
been the text of its sermon—that Man is higher than 
the individual. 

“And this, the true significance of my civilization, is 
what I had little by little forgotten. I had thought that 
it stood for the sum of men as stone stands for a sum 
of stones. I had mistaken the sum of stones for the 
cathedral, wherefore little by little my heritage, my 
civilization, had vanished. It is Man who must be re- 
stored to his place among men. It is Man that is the 
essence of our culture. Man, the keystone in the arch 
of the community. Man, the seed whence springs our 
victory. ... 

“My civilization sought to make every man the am- 
bassador of their common prince. It looked upon the 
individual as the path or the message of a thing greater 
than himself. 

“When you come to me and ask me to die for certain 
interests, I will refuse to die. My own interest will 
command me to live. Where shall I find that rush of 
love that will compensate my death? Men die for a 
home, not for walls and tables. Men die for a cathedral, 
not for stones. Men die for a people, not for a mob. 
Men die for love of Man—provided that Man is the 
keystone in the arch of their community. Men die only 
for that by which they live.” 


A fit way to observe Pope Pius XII’s silver jubilee 
on May 13 is to recite his beautiful prayer for all man- 
kind: “O Jesus, King of kings and Lord of lords, before 
whom at the tomb of Thy first Vicar, Rock of founda- 
tion of Thy Church founded for the salvation of men, 
We prostrate Ourself in prayer for all Thy people all 
over the face of the globe. May the reign of Thy love, 
O Jesus, triumph in souls.” 


“This year,” write the 
Mill Hill Fathers in 
Uganda, ‘“‘we reached the record figure of 25,500 bap- 
tisms. God blesses our poor efforts wonderfully, not- 
withstanding our hard circumstances. We are more than 
100 white priests and 12 African priests in the mission, 
with most of the priests from Holland and consequently 
completely cut off from home.” 

From Bishop Michaud of the Uganda White Fathers 
comes similar news: “On December 18 I had the great 
pleasure of ordaining another native priest, thus giving 
me 15 in the vicariate. They have full control of three 
stations. Money is short, but happily, in this land of 
sun, we can live easily from food on the spot.” 

There is something highly dramatic in such calm and 
hopeful words from a region rocked by the war’s as- 
saults. Bishop van Sambeek of Ujiji, Tanganyika, re- 
veals a less-pleasing picture. “Since the beginning of 
the war,” he writes, “we have had charge of Tukuyu, 
where the German White Fathers work, and, since there 
were no funds, we have been obliged to stop all pay- 
ments to catechists, close one station, and send else- 
where four Fathers and Brothers and two Sisters for 
whom we have no money. If things continue thus, it 
will be the collapse of all.” 


FORWARD MARCH IN AFRICA 


Admiral Yamamoto, outstanding Catholic layman of 
Japan, died in February, and former Ambassador to 
Brazil Sawada, well known to many Maryknollers, di- 
rected his funeral. Such items of news seep through 
from Japan as if from a land beyond the grave. War 
builds walls in a world that should be a world of friends. 


The hurrying events of our day 
limn, as yet indistinctly, a sketch 
of the new world which is to follow the war, and we can 
already discern the lines of a stronger and greater Asia. 
For two hundred years Asia has been regarded as hope- 
lessly backward and decadent because it has been domi- 
nated by Europe. But now Asia promises to reveal 
more clearly its vitality. 

“One of the amazing phenomena of history,” says 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, “is the way India and China 
have repeatedly revived after periods of decay, and how 
both of them have preserved the continuity of their 
cultural traditions through thousands of years . 
Grecian civilization, for all its brilliance, passed away 
soon, leaving a great heritage, but India carried on, 


REJUVENATED ASIA 
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and her culture flowered again and again. India, like 
China, had more staying power.” 

What a pity that as yet Christians have done so little 
to sublimate and crown Asia’s cultures with the things 
of Christ. In India, for instance, we have thousands of 
missioners who labor steadfastly, as instanced in a letter 
which has just reached Maryknoll from Bishop Dereere 
of the Malabar Coast. ““God has blessed abundantly our 
labors,” it reads, “for during the year we have counted 
some 6,000 conversions.” The Bishop’s territory is one 
of the high spots in an annual harvest of 50,000. But 
what is this among so many? India counts 350,000,000 
souls. 

What a pity that as Asia is rejuvenated it is not yet 
to be a Christian Asia. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania, has a missioner in a lay- 
man named Wilfred S. McKeon, whose zeal prompted 
him to carry the following ad in the local paper: 
“Should you like to have an intelligent insight into 
Christianity? Attend the Mission at the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment Catholic Church. Nightly this week, 8 o’clock. 
Wilfred S. McKeon.” 


May, THE FIELD AFAR 


Father Murtagh of 
Australia tells us in 
The Commonweal of a ten-foot cross in the Catholic 
cemetery of Broome. On it is the inscription, “Erected 
by the Japanese of Broome in memory of Sister Mary 
Immaculate Leahy, died January 12, 1911. R. I. P.” 
If the Japanese army should succeed in reaching 
Broome, we can picture curious soldiers drawing air 
through their teeth as is their wont and saying, “So? 
We once had a friend in this city, a Catholic Sister.” 

In the boom days of the pearling industry, the Japa- 
nese ran their own hospital at Broome and staffed it with 
Japanese doctors, but for a nurse they chose a Catholic 
Sister. In the land down under, as in every other part 
of the globe, the lowly, the despised, the forgotten, can 
count on the devotion of the Catholic Sister. 


THE SISTER AND THE LOWLY 


If the flag of any nation falls in 

any country of Asia or Africa, 

and another flag is hoisted, the position of Christianity 

in that country will depend on how deeply the Christian 

religion has been blended into the culture of 

the people and how much Christianity in that 

country is conceived as the religion of God, 
independent of any particular nation. 

Archbishop Costantini has been the great 

protagonist of this doctrine in the present 

generation. We see its full force today. His 

letter to Bishop Walsh, now Maryknoll’s Su- 

perior General but at the time Prefect of Kong- 

moon, was a fateful historic document. ‘‘I 

state no new principle,” he wrote at the time 

(and few agreed, for they thought that what 

he advocated was quite novel), “when I say 

that church buildings must be divested of their 

Western architectural character and draw their 

inspiration from local art and from the cus- 

toms of the Chinese people. . . . As early as 

1659 the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 

was giving missionary bishops clear instruc- 

tions to this effect : “Never in any way attempt 

to induce the native populations to abandon 

their local customs so long as they are not in 

obvious contradiction to faith and morals. 

Truly what could be a greater absurdity than 

to transplant France or Spain or Italy or some 

other region of Europe into China? What you 

must carry with you out of Europe is not your 

nation, but the Faith, which neither rejects nor 

disdains the manners and customs of any people 

so long as they are not immoral. Indeed our 

Faith wants to preserve these customs, holding 

them in the greatest respect’.” 


IF THE FLAG FALLS 


Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, celebrates prayer- 
fully, on May 13, the silver jubilee of his consecration. 











VITAL SPARK OF CHARITY 


Wuen the world is passing through the most disastrous 
troubles, our Divine Master often gives to certain souls 
the gift of being able to offset much of the misery. Such 
people unselfishly sacrifice their own comforts, even their 
native land, to journey forth on a mission of loving service 
to others. In the long history of the Catholic Church, there 
are sO many instances of these unfaltering saints that it 
would take an entire library to find space for even the 
indexes, much less the volumes themselves, that might be 
written on this subject. 

In the seventeenth century France was going through 
such an upheaval : there were foreign wars, civil disturb- 
ances, terrible plagues, and famine. Many who really tried 
to serve God and country were well-nigh desperate, for 
leadership was poor and vacillating. A strong man was 
greatly needed. Then, from his work among the galley 
slaves, came Vincent de Paul; and even he, stalwart 
knight of the cross that he was, trembled at his country’s 
condition. Spiritual laxity, broken morale, 
physical wretchedness, were 
everywhere. 
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At first Vincent was discouraged. 
He faced an age when wealthy 
women, even Catholics, were rele- 
gating to their servants the care of 
the poor and the delinquent. Thou- 
sands of beggars were roaming the 
cities; they even controlled a vast 
territory of their own, terrifying peace- 
ful communities by their brawls and 
vicious tactics. It was not safe to walk 
abroad. Religion seemed a lost cause. 

Vincent decided he must attempt 
something very drastic but appealing. 
His heart was torn with pity, but he also 
had the zeal and intelligence of a master 
in sociology. He de- 


cided to 
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utilize wo- 
men in his apostolate, 


and, turning to the De Marillac 
family, selected Louise, niece of a Marshal of 


France. Vincent interested Louise de Marillac in 
the tragedy of the poor; and she became at once a 
vital spark, later fanned to a burning flame by Saint 
Francis de Sales. Gathering about her a group of 
ladies, Louise began her mission of charity. She spoke 

to women everywhere, trying to interest them in doing 

God’s work. Soon bishops and priests were clamoring 

for these Ladies of Charity in their dioceses and par- 

ishes. 

In 1631 a terrific plague developed, and Louise or- 
ganized her women into nursing units. From this nu- 
cleus came the communities of Sisters of Charity— 
these wonderful “White Caps” and, later on, Mother 
Seton’s “Black Caps,” who have gone all over the 
known globe, carrying the Vincentian message. Not 
only were the white cornettes early on the scene in 
American history, but my earliest recollection of stories 
from faraway China brings back the memory of orphan- 
ages and hospitals these Sisters had established on the 

other side of the globe. Such names as Sister Xavier 
Berkeley, daughter of a titled British family, Sister Clare 
(Lady Clare) Feilding, another member of the nobility, 
and our own American, Sister Catherine Buschman—all 
of whom labored for souls in China—are reminders of the 
degree and the extent to which the daughters of Saint 
Vincent de Paul have given themselves to the cause of 
charity. 

The work of the Ladies of Charity has been blessed by 
many Popes, and the wearers of the little silver crucifix, 
which each member receives on the day of her affiliation, are 
proud to serve God under their title of “Servants of the 
Poor.” The movement is democratic ; every Catholic woman 
is eligible, and may well be proud of the great tradition of the 
‘Dames de Charite.” The Ladies of Charity serve in many 
capacities: they conduct hostels for girls, free ernployment 
agencies, room registries, and, following the old tradition of 
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the ““Mag- 

istrates’ La- 

dies” (our modern 

“Big Sisters”), they serve 

in courts. From the Reign of 
Terror, through the French Revolu- 
tion, up to our war-stricken era of today, 
through persecution, pestilence, and wars, the 
Ladies of Charity have lived and endured. In Australia, 
France, Portugal, Hungary, England, Scotland, Ire- 

land, North and South America, they are serving. 

Today they are actively engaged in most forms of 
charitable endeavor: hospitals, cancer homes, insti- 
tutes for the blind, and home sewing — layettes to 
welcome the newly born and shrouds to cover the 
dead. They try to show by their lives that to love one’s 
neighbor is to proclaim genuine Christianity. And 
until the last Lady of Charity shall hear at the hour 
of her death, “As long as you did it to one of these, 


My least brethren, you did it to Me,” their work 
will continue. 









































WE BELONG TO THE WORLD 


By REV. JAMES G. KELLER 


M any individuals and groups today are making extra- 
ordinary efforts to be of assistance to others. They ac- 
complish much. But how many people are interested in 
all men, in the whole job? Some one has said that the 
only people who are thinking in terms of the world today 
are the ones who are trying to wreck it. Today we must 
do more than save the saved. If we are real followers of 
Christ, we'll not be wrapped up in our own little sphere, 
or concerned with only a fraction of humanity. We will 
think and act on a world-wide range. 

In New York City not long ago, Freda Utley, an 
English girl who had once been an ardent follower of 
communism, gave a most interesting talk to a group of 
six hundred non-Catholics at the Biltmore Hotel. It was, 
oddly enough, an unusually eloquent appeal for the spread 
of Christianity over the world. Her whole talk centered 
on a recent experience of hers. While in China she had 
visited a hospital, which she found crowded to over- 
flowing with sick and wounded. Every square foot was 
covered with some broken body ; even the corridors and 
stairways were filled to capacity. No one had been turned 
away, and the warmth of the reception they all received 
was, to this lady’s mind, amazing. 

Deeply impressed by the whole scene and particularly 
by the devotion of the Sisters in charge, Miss Utley 
approached the Sister Superior with the question, “Sis- 
ter, to what country do you and the other nuns belong?” 

The quiet reply that she received carried to Miss Utley 
an altogether new appreciation of the power and pos- 
sibilities of Christianity. Very simply the Sister had 
answered: “We belong to the world. We are sisters in 
Christ—sisters of all men!” 

For a few minutes there was a tense stillness in that 
gathering at the Biltmore as Miss Utley, the former 
Communist. repeated again and again that simple, beauti- 
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ful testimony—a whole philosophy of life. “It is that 
spirit and that spirit alone that can bring peace to the 
world,” said she. It is certainly the spirit that can make 
each of us realize that we are a part of all humanity, 
that we belong to the world, and that all men—white, 
yellow. or black, good or bad, rich or poor—are our 
brothers, and that in helping, consoling, or befriending 
anyone of them we are befriending Christ Himself. 

There’s a lesson for all of us in this simple little 
experience that comes by way of a non-Catholic English 
woman, speaking in a New York hotel. Because one 
Sister thought and worked and loved in terms of the 
whole world, she actually did something very good for 
the whole world. Thousands to whom Freda Utley has 
told this story have already begun to think beyond the 
limits of their own little surroundings. They are seeing 
as they never saw before, Christ in people—in the people 
next door and in the people in far corners of the world. 
They are catching some of the joy and enthusiasm oi 
that little Sister in China as the conviction grows that 
they, too, can help the world. 

Another English girl, Caryll Houseland, emphasizes 
this same note continuously throughout her remarkable 
book, “This War Is the Passion.” Perhaps she sums up 
her idea best in the following : 


“The whole meaning of our Catholic faith is union, 
union with Christ, and through Him, union with one 
another. This oneness is not a unity of ideas or ambi- 
tions or acts or circumstances; it is not a unity such 
as one finds in a society or group; it is an organic 
wholeness. It is oneness like the oneness of the vari- 
ous parts of the human body.” 


If each of us can feel in the depth of our hearts that we 
belong to the world, then there is hope for the future, and 
the world will be the better for our having been a part of it. 


Defense Stamps and Defense 
Bonds, originally bought to 
make democracy secure, can be devoted to no nobler 
or more meritorious work than that of preserving the 
work of the missions throughout the world. Some of our 
friends who are using their ‘Stamps and Bonds to bind 
souls to God through the labors of our missioners say : 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


“I am sending you the Defense Stamps I purchased 
recently. I want them to do double duty.”—New York 


“This Defense Bond ($100) is to help your mis- 
sioners spread the knowledge of Christ around the 
world—our strongest defense!” —Massachusetts 


“My duty to my country is now one which can help 
me do my duty towards God and His missions. I hope 
these Defense Stamps will be a help to you in your 
work.” —California 
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“The enclosed Defense Stamps are in memory of my 
brother who died in the service. I shall send more later 
for some young priest who is doing as great:a service in 
Christ’s army. Please pray for my brother’s soul.” 

—Pennsylvania 
a 


MISSION SUNDAY oF THE sick Vill be observed on 

Pentecost Sunday, 
June 1. The occasion affords an opportunity to some 
200,000 sick and suffering in the United States to 
become active participants in the mission apostolate of 
the Church, by uniting their prayers and sufferings with 
those of the Redeemer. This year, to mark the tenth 
anniversary of Mission Sunday of the Sick, a special 
radio program, entitled “The Gift of Great Price,” will 
be broadcast over 75 stations throughout the country. 


@ 
POETS NEVER SAID tT (Cont'd from Page 13) 
see you. You kept me going for a year and a half before 
you baptized me, but during all that time I was really 
happy.” 

“That's wonderful !”’ I said. 

“Wonderful? I'll say it is,” he replied with conviction. 
“Everybody should do what I did. When I was twenty, 
if I knew what I know now, I’d have walked forever to 
find a priest to baptize me. Whatever it is that God gives 


| us, it’s worth a world to have. It makes you feel good.” 


When men talk from the depths of their souls, they 
often strike a sympathetic note with what is eternal. 
When the soul breathes deeply of God’s life, when grace, 
like spiritual oxygen, makes the soul glow with God’s 
warmth, it becomes, though invisible, white as snow and 
shining, akin to Our Lord transfigured on Mount Thabor. 
Man, wrapped in flesh, feels the beauty of it and delights 
in it. Saint Peter saw it on Mount Thabor and said it was 
good. It happens within men themselves, too. There are 
times when men feel the high tides of grace in their souls, 
their own purity and humility, its law of gravitation. Then 
simple folk like Ip Sui Tung say what poets couldn’t say 
better : “It feels good.” 

I recall an American policeman in a hospital, after 
he had received Extreme Unction. His was a quiet buoy- 
ance, like that of a child wrapped up with happy thoughts. 
In his chest lay two cartridge slugs, endangering his life. 
The calm vitality he seemed charged with surprised me. 

“You don’t look as though you’d need Extreme 
Unction,” I said to him. 

He weighed his words as he talked. “It’s the second 
time for me,” he mused. “The first time I received it, I 
felt so good and strong I knew God was behind it. This 
time I wanted it right away. It makes you feel good.” 

Ip Sui Tung, in far-off Cathay, had struck that same 
sympathetic note. It had rung true; it made him feel 
good. It more than pleased me. 
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The Month's Prize Letter 


Dear Fathers: 


I should like to change my monthly offering from $1 
to $5 each month. I made it out in a hurry at church 
Sunday without taking time to study it over carefully. 
I really didn’t know what the Maryknoll Fathers were 
all about until I heard an inspiring sermon given by one 
of them, Sunday at Mass. Your Father gave service men 
lots of credit, and I guess that made many soldiers’ 
uniforms puff up, as he was an Army man himself in 
World War I. 


It made me feel ashamed for offering only $1, and I'll 
try my best to send $5 each month. I will give more if 
I can, but an allotment of my wages goes home to my 
family in Nebraska regularly, and some Government 
insurance also comes out of my wages. Later, after I 
finish a year’s service, I’ll have a raise of $10 a month. 
I’m certainly keen about the Maryknoll Fathers after 
reading and hearing the wonderful things they are doing. 
I pray that some day we'll all come home with Victory 
written all over us. 

—Sgt. F. O., California 











DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll friends 
who — serene died: 
“yy H. Murphy; Rev. Sylvester E. Aout; Rev. Mother M. 


oma ‘p e C.; Sister Mary Cletus Te ago Agnes Antonio; Sister 


Agnes Marie Daugherty; 


Sister Mary Lucida Mulcahy; Sister Alacoque 
Marie Welch; Sister "Dewi Ste 


ary Imelda itt; Mrs. Elizabeth Fuhr; 
Otillia Emald; Mrs. A. bg A Mrs. Mary Leary; —o Harold 
Gilloegly ; Miss Jennie Ci armody; Mrs. Sarah Rauschenbach; s. Mary 
Donnell; Miss Elizabeth Ge ong Mrs. Mary Anderson; Mr. pits, Hen- 
nessy; Miss Marie O’Keef e;. Mrs. Caroline Swanemyr; Mrs. Emma Ma- 
loney; Mr. William Finn; . Catherine Mary Moran; Mrs. Frances 
O’Brien; Mrs. Anna C. Deten: Mrs. Delia F. McInerney; Mrs. Agnes 
Kozman; Mr. Martin Kozman; Mrs. Sarah Feshenfeld; Mr. Daniel oseph 
foi Mr. James Burke; Miss ostionn: Mr, ohn Fennessy Mr. Clement 
. Hill; Mrs. W. F. Sn nyder; M M. aylor; Mr. Monroe; 
firs. Welsh; Mrs. Mae Spanetly Hazel; iu: John ae + ie, William 
Behan; Miss Catherine Sheehan; ames O’Neill; ary Downing; 
Mrs. Sarah Harris; Mr. David ae ame, Andrew Anderson; Mr. An- 
tone Silva; Mr. Thomas F. McGuire; Mrs. Schubert ; Mrs. Mary Ann 
Morgan; Miss Annie Costello; Miss Ellen 0’ Mailer Miss .oo Nugent; 
ae Mary Uliano; Mr. Dennis Wagner; Miss ary E Reardon; Mrs. 
S. C. Macklin; —_ Gertrude L. Enderle; Miss Ella Moynihan; Mrs. Min- 
nie McCarth y; Mr. Daniel McNamara; Mrs. Mary J. McNamara; Mr. 
Joseph Daly; Mr. John Carroll; Mr. — J. Shannon; Mr. Sarsfield 
room; Mrs. Mary Byrnes; Mrs. mic Cochrane; Mr. William 
Dougherty; Mr. George Locker; Mr. por Fitzgerald; Mr. E. Orr; 
Mr. J. J. O'Keefe; Mr. Francis P. Manning; Mrs. J. Maloney; 
Rose’ Wetterman; Mr. Michael Havican; Frederick Nimptsch; 
Margaret Schreiber; Miss Elizabeth Graf; Miss Anna go Mrs. A. es 
judges Miss Gretchen Quinn; Miss Pauline Bruder; Mrs. Loretta J. Lee; 
iss Mary Helderle; Mr. 7 J. McElhinney; Miss Nora Keaney; = 
Loretta Leisinger; Mr. John Dower; Mrs. Mary Leaenieoer: J Miss Ada B 
Hawkins; Mrs. Aleda ntzy; Miss — Ledd Daniel ag 
Mr. James Doherty; Mrs. therine | w Georse McGuire; 
O'Leary; r. T. Frank Rogers; sca" Reder ; Miss Margaret a. 
Mae E. Gavin; Mr. Matthew Dunne; Mrs. Anne Brady; Mrs. 
ulia Wische; Mrs. —_ Ryan; = Patrick J. Bennett; Mr. = . Dietz: 
firs. Cora Ackerman; Sophia Schneggenburger; ‘Mrs. argaret Stu- 
der; Mrs. Margaret ingiereg? Mr. Charles McKay; Mrs. Mary Regan; 
Mrs. Mary Mulken; Mr. Daniel Reynolds. 








MARYKNOLL MEMBERSHIP 


Maryknoil has no mere subscribers to its magazine. prey person who 
enrolls by the payment of $1 becomes a MARYKNOLL MEMBER for 
one year. 

A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes payment of $50, either immediately 
or in installments within a period of two years. deceased person may 
enrolled as a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one who has assisted to the extent 
of $1,000 and becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 

A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who has provided a sum of $5,000 
ar more; such a person also hecomes a Perpetual Member. 








OUT OF CHAOS 


Tue patience, perseverance, and ingenuity of the Chinese 
have long been proverbial. No more fertile soil exists for 
the Gospel seed. Since intensive evangelization began 
among them three hundred years ago, they have not been 
without their saints and martyrs, their outstanding Cath- 
olic leaders. This is the answer to those who frequently 
ask if the Chinese make good Catholics, if it is worth 
while for Americans to make sacrifices of personnel and 
money to convert them. A recent example—perhaps un- 
paralleled in world history—of their natural virtues, 
which must precede the supernatural virtues, is evi- 
denced in the growth of the Chinese Industrial Co- 
Operative workshops, so much in the limelight today. 


Defending her native soil for five years under 
unbelievable handicaps, China made her resistance 
possible by offsetting a very effective coastal blockade. 

It has often been pointed out that China’s leaders 
have never fully recognized the versatile capacities 
of her people. Unqualified and self-interested leader- 
ship has kept the Chinese standard of material prog- 
ress below that of the West. But the storm through 
which China has passed in recent years has finally 
produced, as if by travail, promising groups of leaders. 

A New Zealander, Rewi Alley, with an indomi- 

table pioneer spirit, engineered the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives after most of China’s industries in the 
coastal cities of the east had been destroyed or taken 
over. As China was deprived of her own factories, primi- 
tive though many were, and of foreign exports which 
were shut out by the blockade, Alley formed a group of 
American-trained Chinese engineers and technical grad- 
uates into the nucleus of his staff. By a widespread cam- 
paign, they enlisted thousands of helpers. 

Starting with what machines and tools they found in 
the unoccupied areas, the staff developed tiny workshops 
in each local community—first in the homes, then in 
makeshift buildings, empty temples, caves, and often in 


The plodding patience and perseverance of the Chinese peasant and farmer have long been proverbial. 
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The workers spared neither themselves nor others to bring their plan to fruition. 


mere mat sheds. Each little shop was designed to process 
the resources near at hand. Old-fashioned spinning 
wheels and hand looms were recruited to furnish cloth. 
Where wood was to be had, wood workers were enlisted 
to make furniture, in order to make life possible for the 
millions of refugees. The refugees themselves were put 
to work according to their capacities. 

It was not so easy to solve the problem 
when metal was required for tools, ma- 
chines, or raw materials. Nothing was 
allowed to be wasted. Eager citizens searched out scrap 
metal, and rehabilitated worn-out or broken-down ma- 
chines. When motive power was required, streams were 
dammed, and isolated power plants commandeered. Old 
automobile engines, no longer useful for trucks, were 
made to serve as power. Oil had to be carried hundreds 
of miles on the backs of coolies or over hazardous roads. 
Well did one engineer say that a drop of gasoline was 
worth a drop of blood! 

Foreigners predicted defeat of the plan. The Chinese 
were too individualistic, they said, to unite for such a 
scheme. But Rewi Alley knew his Chinese and their stay- 
ing powers; he highly appreciated the intelligence and 
ability of his native assistants. 

With these assistants, Alley trained and educated thou- 
sands of home workers in the operation of the crude 
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By VINCENT RENIAN 


machines. Capital and labor were brought together and 
inspired to work in unison for a common goal. This type 
of codperation was not new to the Chinese ; their ancient 
guildhalls, as well as the very social structure of Chinese 
family life, provided the basis and platform of the project. 

Local cooperative units established their own work- 
shops, developed and secured their own 
sources of materials, power, transport, 
training, and marketing. It was con- 
sidered an honor, a patriotic act, to buy 
and use the products of the Codperatives. At the present 
time there are nearly seventy-five different types of essen- 
tial industries in operation. They produce annually over 
two hundred million Chinese dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise, in nearly twenty-five thousand workshops in 
twenty provinces whose total area exceeds that of Europe. 
This achievement does not measure up to American 
standards, but when one considers that it was created 
almost out of nothing, in a land and among people largely 
devoted to agriculture, the miracle of it is astounding. 

Rewi Alley could not have done this alone. Credit 
goes also to two Americans, Henry Ford and a retired 
Protestant missionary named Joseph Bailie. Years ago 
Mr. Bailie influenced Mr. Ford to finance and conduct a 
school for Chinese graduates of American engineering 
and technical schools. Little did (Continued on Page 30) 








CARRIERS COME AND GO 


By REV. RUSSELL J. SPRINKLE 


Tue bus roads of which Watlam so recently boasted are 
already things of the past, and the ancient trails of the 
district have once more sprouted into life and day-long 
activity. Carriers constantly come and go along the paths 
and byways; we often wonder if motor transportation 
was not, perhaps, just a figment of our imagination. 

The sight of carriers does not seem new; we might 
have been watching such scenes for centuries. Each 
bearer has a bamboo pole over his shoulder. From each 
end of the pole hangs a tray or basket supporting some 
great weight, but the whole is balanced so skilfully that 
there is a rhythm created which makes the whole proces- 
sion a not-unpleasant thing to watch as, by tens of thou- 
sands, these human pack horses come and go. Tons of 
wood and oil, thousands of buffalo hides and other pelts 
go out from Watlam daily. Cinnamon and native cloth 
and other commodities may be seen in some of the loads. 
And then there’s the curious wonder attendant upon each 
return trip. From distant towns, unknown to many of 
our citizens except by name, come kerosene, gasoline, 
cotton yarn, cloth, machinery, and even war supplies. 

What a sight it is!—these carriers forming a long 
black line winding away into the distant blue sky like 
a wisp of smoke. Across fields they go, over hills and 
through dales ; crawling again in a lazy, snake-line along 
mountain trails or swimming zigzag across shallow 
streams ; pouring again like a thin stream of water over 
a distant slope, stopping only when night comes and 
darkness blots out their narrow path. Stop commerce in 
the Orient? One might as well try to stop water from 
flowing out of an open basket. 
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Of course this all has a good effect and a bad one on 
the country. The good effect is that it has given every 
man an opportunity to earn money. The carriers, for a 
ten-day or longer haul, receive more than seventy-five 
dollars. One carrier, making a round trip in a single 
day, can clear about twenty dollars. But in the meantime 
the price of commodities has increased considerably, and 
only the necessaries of life can be purchased. 

We missioners may yet join the line of carriers our- 
selves and leave our pulpits for the roadways of the 
refugees. What a grand opportunity it would give us to 
spread the word of God along that vast line creeping 
through China! At least it would help to make lighter 
that burden on men’s souls. 


é 
BUILDING OUT OF CHAOS (Continued from Page 29) 


those men think that their contribution to Chinese in- 
dustrial progress would ever play such a part in the war 
effort of China. Mr. Alley gathered together many of 
these trained technicians and others whom he knew to be 
apt for such work. The Chinese Government financed 
them cautiously at first ; but, when they had demonstrated 
the utility of the plan, the whole weight of the Govern- 
ment was placed at their call. The result is an amazing 
example of what unity of purpose, perseverance, sacrifice, 
and ingenuity can accomplish in making the most of what 
is at hand. 

The practical lesson for us is this: a people of such 
qualities are deserving not only of our material support, 
but of the very lives of our missioners as well. 
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Act American missioners whose travels take them 
to Shanghai know Father Farmer, a genial, sunny 
man... .” And now all friends of the missions can 
become acquainted with him, too, by reading Katherine 
Burton’s biographical sketch, In No Strange Land 
(Longman’s, $2.50). And they can know, too, his so- 
charming wife, who died while missioning with him in 
China when they were both Methodists of remarkable 
faith and zeal. It is a touching story. Although it has 
next to the last place among the fifteen convert sketches 
in the book, it ranks first in interest and charm. Ira Dut- 
ton, the Civil War veteran who spent forty years as 
leper apostle at Father Damian’s Molokai, is another 
missioner we were happy to find in Mrs. Burton’s col- 
lection of outstanding American converts. The sketches 
are all excellent and make a very interesting book. 

Paul McGuire has written an excellent survey of 
that enormous island world through which Japan is 
advancing at present, the Netherlands Indies and the 
scattered archipelagoes of the South Seas—Westward 
the Course (Morrow, $3.75). The author is an Aus- 
tralian Catholic who, besides possessing a most engaging 
style, reveals a grasp of the deeper cultural and spiritual 
questions involved in the relations between peoples. The 
book can be strongly recommended for its grasp of its 
subject and for the truly Christian spirit with which it 
approaches the problems of the area. 


Fast By the Road, by John Moody (Macmillan, 
$2.50), is the story of Mr. Moody’s first ten years as a 
Catholic, and the story is a good one, with many chuckles 
and anecdotes. More than that, it is full of the apostolic 
spirit and gives a good many pointers to the would-be 
apostle. 


The Boy Who Saw the World, by Brother Ernest, 
C.S.C. (Dusarie Press, $1.50), is a story of Saint Fran- 
cis Xavier for children. The clear style is pleasant but 
not especially attractive for children. The illustrator, 
Brother Hilarion, C.S.C., displays a real gift in his 
rough sketches—although we wish he had not left them 


the Messious 











in such crude form. There is a need for this story of 
the great missioner, and we recommend it. 


Paddle-to-the-Sea, by Holling C. Holling (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.00), is a decidedly attractive and painless 
method of administering geography to young folks. The 
story is centered about the Great Lakes Region, and has 
the ever-fascinating American Indian theme as a “start- 
er.” Books like this should be an inspiration to Catholic 
authors, who have much more interesting source mat- 
erial to draw from, but who are so accustomed to high 
romance in the lives of the Church’s heroes that they are 
apt to neglect a fertile field for literary and educational 
work. 


Two books published in Hawaii—Keola, A Boy of 
Old Hawaii ($2.50), by Caroline Curtis, and Mele and 
the Fire-Woman, by Helen Berkey (Tongg, Hono- 
lulu)—should interest our children, who now hear so 
much about Pearl Harbor and the Islands from war talk 
at home and from their sailor brothers’ letters. All the 
boys will like Keola and his adventures; the more 
thoughtful ones will notice his pagan beliefs and regret 
that he did not have the opportunity of knowing the 
True God. The girls will enjoy the story of Mele, a 
little Hawaiian girl who won the prize for having made 
the most beautiful /ei for the fair, but the book has no 
particular merits for which we could recommend it. 


All the books mentioned on this page may be purchased 
through Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
Prices quoted are subject to change. For anything on 
missions, ask the Maryknoll Bookshelf. 


ORIENTAL QUIZ CORNER 


Every Maryknoliler faces bravely the 
firing line of the quizzers, with their 
questions on things missionary and 
Oriental. Each month Father Kiernan, 
a veteran of Maryknoll in the Far East, 
will answer questions for our readers. 
Your inquiry will be very welcome! 


Question: I have heard that the development of silk 
really began in China and not in Japan. Have you 
any information on this subject? —Minnesota 


Answer: The story of the discovery of silk has been told 
countless times, but never too often, as it manifests one 
of China’s most noteworthy characteristics, the ingenu- 
ity of her people. One day when the Empress Leitsu 
was casually unwinding the thread of a cocoon, her 
lively mind conceived the idea of substituting it for 
the coarse wool-and-hemp thread then in use. This idea 
led to a study and cultivation of the worm, later to be 
called the “silkworm,” and thus was laid the foundation 
of the silk trade which has written many interesting 
pages in the history of man. 


Question: A recent story in THE FIELD AFAR 
spoke of the Lantern Festival. Can you tell us 


—California 


Answer: It is said that the Lantern Festival originated 
as an ancient rite of welcoming the increasing light 
and warmth of the sun after the winter’s cold. That it 
may also have been observed in order to induce rain 
for the spring planting is possible. The festival is cele- 
brated from the thirteenth to the seventeenth days of 
the first lunar month. Lanterns of many hues, as only 
the Chinese can make them, adorn the streets and 
homes during this festivity. The ingenuity displayed 
to manufacture special firecrackers for this holiday 
evidences the esteem in which it has always been held 
by the Chinese. 


anything more about this feast? 


Question: I have often seen pictures of elephants in 
Chinese ceremonial pageants, but I always under- 
stood that there were no elephants in that country. 
What is the explanation? —South Dakota 


Answer: The answer seems to be that the elephants were 
first introduced to China during the campaigns of the 
khans, when their armies came in contact with the 
countries bordering the southern ocean and seas. Ivory 
from elephant tusks was known in China as long ago 
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as the fourteenth century. Elephants from vassa! 
states such as those in India, Burma, and Siam 
were sent to the emperors at Peking as tribute 
The palaces in Peking and in imperial cities oi 
other regions of the old Empire were often deco 
rated with stone elephants. 


Question: Is it true that the modern usage of color. 
ing finger nails came from China?—Wyoming 


Answer: It is said that for untold centuries Chinese 
maidens were accustomed to collect balsam during the 
fifth month of each year, and from it make a red dye 
which penetrated the fingernails. So you see the custom 
of using fingernail polish goes back to uncivilized 
peoples. 


Question: In a Chinese restaurant recently, we had 
a special treat of “sun cakes.”’ What is the mean- 
ing of these cakes? —Texas 


Answer: The first day of the second lunar month is the 
occasion for making “sun cakes.” An image of a chicken 
is placed on top of each cake. The sun was believed to 
be inhabited by a chicken ; hence the chicken’s effigy on 
the cake referred to the sun. The advent of spring 
brought to mind the place of the sun in nature, and 
this little custom was the Chinese way of greeting the 
second month, during which the sun would warm the 
earth and bring the fields back into bloom. 


Question: Why do Chinese celebrate the New Year 
for so long a period? —Kansas 


Answer: During the last ten days of the twelfth month, 
it was customary for the Imperial Board of Astronomy 
to select a propitious day on which to send out an edict 
to all officials to put away the Government seals. This 
edict marked the opening of the New Year’s celebra- 
tion. About a month later a date was set for the re- 
opening of the seals. Thus the general period for New 
Year festivities extends from the time the Government 
seals are put away until they are again brought forth. 





THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION 
FOR MAY 
Native clergy in the Republic of China 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 


FEED THE HUNGRY 


For Two Cents! What would you and | do for 2 
cents? (See April issue). Meanwhile, Chinese refu- 
gees in Kweilin missions are starving to death by 
the thousands. $3 will keep one person alive for a 
month. 








One Orphan in Maryknoll's Kongmoon orphanage 
can live on $5 a month. And Kongmoon has 236 
orphans. 236 x 5 = $1,180 a month. That's right. 
And there are 12 months in the year! 


VISIT THE SICK 


Keeping Open the Dispensaries means life or 
death in many cases. $25 will stock the shelves 
of the 8 Kweilin dispensaries with much-needed 
supplies. 











Home Visits to the poor and sick are often the 
first step toward the conversion of an entire 
family. But the worker must live! $15 monthly 
provides support for a native Sister or catechist 
in Korea. 
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HOMELESS—often fatherless and motherless, 
many of China’s little ones are starting on 
their handicapped journey through life. “As 
long as you did it for one of these, you did 
it for Me.” $5.00 supports a child for a month. 


BLESS US O LORD, for these Thy gifts... 

and bless our good American friends for giving 

us this rice. $5 per month for one of Mary- 

knoll’s 381 orphans can thus draw down God’s 
blessing on you. 





Everyone Likes to Help those who help themselves. 
Blind girls in Kongmoon are partially self-support- 
ing. Only $2 a month needed for each. 





INSTRUCT THE IGNORANT 


No More Teachers . . . no more books . 
unless the salaries of $15 a month can be secured 
for Maryknoll's 267 lay teachers in the Orient. 








Reading Rooms in Wuchow make fine social 
centers, for attracting converts. $10 per month 
takes care of the rent; $20 supplies it with 
Catholic literature. 





You Can't Exaggerate the value or the need of 
catechists in the Orient today. Maryknoll has 
been engaging 599, each at a salary of $15 
monthly. Will you help keep the work going? 


SHELTER THE SHELTERLESS 


Rectory Needed to house pastor and his assistant 
at Pokpak, South China. $500 will do it. 


Native Sisters in Kaying are also without a dwell- 
ing place. $350 would be a big help. 


Best of All—Provide a home for the Blessed 
Sacrament in Sunwui, South China. 10 gifts of 
$500 each will build God a house where He can 


receive His friends. 




















You're Getting in on the Ground Floor 
when you invest in our new Bolivia mis- 
sion. $10 will supply the hosts; $20, the 
altar wine; and $20 keep a sanctuary 
lamp burning in one chapel for a year. 














The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
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MAY FLOWERS 


need water, sunshine and care. When God plants the seed of a mission voca- 
tion He waters it with His grace—unto a harvest of souls. See coupon, page 9. 
Let that seed take root in you or in another whom you may influence. 











